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Enriching the School cActivities “Program 
Leon L. Winstow 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


NE way of presenting instructional material which seems just now to be holding the 

center of fi educational stage, especially in the elementary school, is the unit 

organization. Whether by means of projects or of units, it is by the educational 
resules that we shall ulcimately be able to determine whether or not the work undertaken 
has been worth while—has helped to change conduct for the better. 

If ic be true chat every normal child is endowed with the impulse or desire to express 
his feelings in a material way, then the satisfaction of this impulse would seem to demand 
that he be given an opportunity in school to manipulate materials constructively. Unless 
this is done systematically, ic is not probable that many of his innate purposes will resulc 
in profitable activity. 

Since the expression of feeling in appropriate form is nothing less than art, it follows 
that the art objective can scarcely be realized in teaching unless the child’s creative experi 
ence is to be aesthetically reconstructed to the end that his taste may develop. Obviously, 
it devolves upon the teacher to help the child to realize wherein lies appropriateness in the 
use of materials; otherwise the art aim could scarcely be attained. 

With a view co assisting the teacher in performing this task of helping children 
translate their feelings into appropriate material, the following theses are offered with the 
hope that they may make possible greater art educational returns from activities. 


Art EpucaTionat Returns From ACTIVITIES 


1. A purpose underlies all creative activity. Make every effort to discover che 
pupil's purpose before passing judgment on his motives. 

2. Anything chat is worth doing at all is worth doing well. In this, the child’s 
standard should be respected. 

3. Inconstruction work, in so far as it is practicable, teach children how to use actual 
industrial processes and materials. In such activities, do not encourage pupils to make use 
of inappropriate processes such as the painting of clay to simulate glazed pottery. Dishes 
are made of clay. If glazed, glaze should be used, nor paint. 

4. In representation work, including both drawing and modeling, mediums and 
processes used should be those that will best embody the idea to be expressed. Thus, 
fruit, meat, and other things may be represented with clay or other art alin. In such 
creative work, do not confine pupils to che legitimate industrial materials and processes. 

5. In general, let illustrations be drawn, painted, or cut. Do not encourage pupils 
to combine in a single picture, mediums such as pencil, crayon, water color and colored 
paper cut-outs. 

6. The child’s aesthetic standard should be respected. Size and scale are unimport- 
ant as compared with imagination and design. Nevertheless, in construction work 
generally che ideal or ultimate standard set up should be that accepted by adult people of 
good taste. For instance, the published book should be the bookmaking ideal; the manu- 
faccured dish, the dishmaking ideal; the real house, the housebuilding ideal. 

7. Wooden and pasteboard boxes and tin cans and boxes may be painted appro- 
priately with oil or enamel colors. Do not suggest that pupils paint on glass. Paint is a 
questionable medium for decorating either windows or bottles. 

8. Do not encourage pupils to ornament bottles or other glass objects by pasting 
on paper patterns. Paper is not an appropriate material for decorating glass. It may be 
used appropriately, however, on pasteboard or wood 

9. After the children have been given an opportunity to experiment, demonstration 
is often an effective method for teaching such processes as measuring, gluing, pasting, 
squaring, and sawing. Do not expect children to make satisfying use of materials with 
out knowing how to perform the elementary processes essential for their successful use 

10. The supplies of the class should be carefully arranged and otherwise taken care 
of by che teacher, if in curn the pupils are to be expected to care for their own materials. 
This applies to paste, clay, wood, nails and paint, as well as to crayon and paint boxes, 
brushes, hammers, and other tools. There should be a place for everything, and every- 
thing should be in its place when not in use 

11. Do not be prevented from making immediate use of constructive activities in 
connection with the general educational program for your grade just because things are not 
ready. Have things ready for emergencies. 
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Art Rambles Abroad 
Middleburg, the Contented Town of Holland 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor of The School Arts Magazine 


OLLAND of all countries takes a 

vivid hold upon the imagination of 
American boys and girls. Who, having 
read about Hans Brinker and _ his 
silver skates, has not said, ‘‘Some day 
I will see Holland with its boys and 
girls in quaint costume and wooden 
shoes; I will go near the large fans of 
their windmills and walk on their dykes 
that hold the sea from their tulip lands 
and little houses. ”’ 

And as the boys and girls become 
grown men and women they may be- 
come tourists, and perhaps, as many 
others do today, see Holland by visiting 
Amsterdam for two days and returning 
disappointed because Amsterdam did 
not live up to their picture-book ideals 
of the land of windmills. 

I am sure that I have talked with at 
least five persons who expressed dis- 
appointment with Holland, but who, on 
further questioning, I found were mem- 
bers of tours which covered Holland with 
a day at the Hague and another at 
Amsterdam, possibly because no pass- 
port or visa expense is required for a 
two-day stop in Holland. To be 
near a delightful and enjoyable country 
and to miss it is certainly a great loss. 

One of the complaining visitors said, 
‘We visited a place called Volendam, a 


sO 
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short trip from Amsterdam. It is a place 
where everybody puts on Dutch cos- 
tumes only a little while before the boat 
arrives and tries to get all the money 
out of tourists that they can.”’ Now, | 
visited Volendam some years ago and 
was also given a similar impression by 
one of the conductors of our special trip. 
Recently I spent five days in Volendam 
on a sketching trip and know that the 
kindly people of Volendam wear their 
costumes regularly and that the tourists 
have little or no influence on what they 
wear or do. Children may put on a 
cleaner apron or wear their white head- 
dress instead of their black under hat, 
but otherwise they go right on with their 
customary living and Volendam’s only 
impression of the tourists (mostly Ameri- 
cans who make such hurried, nervous 
trips) is that they are a funny lot of 
creatures. And as I viewed the arrival 
of the tourist boat that came each day 
with its cargo of hurried sightseers who 
scrambled away at times from the 
herded group, the conductors trying to 
keep them intact, dodging into a house 
here or trying to snapshot a good Dutch 
wife on her doorstep there, I could easily 
accept the Dutch viewpoint of the funny 
creatures. Why in the world visitors 
will try to see ten to fourteen countries in 
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THE TOWN HALL AND MARKET SQUARE IN MIDDLEBURG WITH DUTCH HOUSEWIVES 
MARKETING ON A THURSDAY IS AN ALL-DAY SCENE OF UNEQUALLED PICTURESQUENESS 
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THE FISHERMEN 8 WIVES BRING BASKETS OF FISH TO THE MIDDLEBURG MARKET 
BELOW IS A ZEELAND MILK CART LEAVING THE FARM ON ITS DELIVERY ROUTI 
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DOG CARTS ARE USED IN MANY PARTS OF HOLLAND AND 
THE DOGS SEE TO ENJOY BEING USEFUL COMPANIONS 











FIVE ZEELAND CHILDREN DRESSED FOR MARKET 
DAY IN THEIR STARCHED HATS AND LONG APRONS 
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A ZEELAND VILLAGE SCENE 
BRINGING SUPPLIES TO THE MIDDLEBURG MARKET FROM ZEELAND 8 SEASHORES 
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two months and then pass judgment on 


what they haven’t seen remains an 
unexplainable conundrum to me. 

If you wish to see Holland, do it right, 
and you will find it the most restful, 
quaintest, friendliest little country on 
the face of the earth. Everywhere we 
found hospitable, courteous 
and the folks in little 
towns as well as cities expressed welcome 
and thoughtful interest in our welfare. 


Our visits to Alkmaar, the city where the 


went we 


arrangements, 


Guild of Cheesemakers holds its famous 
cheese market every Friday, our visit to 
Zaandam, the center of the windmill 
country and where Peter the Great lived 
in the little antique house which still 
remains, our trip the Island of 
Marken, to Volendam, to Edam and to 
Middleburg, were all delightful trips, 
fulfilling all of Holland’s 
quaintness and picturesqueness. 

Of all the points in Holland, the one 
least visited by Americans is that of 


to 


our ideals 


Middleburg, a beautiful Dutch town 
located in Zeeland, the most south- 
western province of Holland. This 


Dutch island city has captured the en- 
thusiasm of many visitors. Mrs. Waller, 
in her book ‘‘ Through the Gates of the 
Netherlands,” says, ‘‘There is an in- 
describable charm about this island city. 
It lays hold upon you in numberless 
ways until you say, and with truth, 
‘There is none such’; and give to it your 
entire Dutch allegiance and your true 
American affection.”’ Then 
Lucas, the English writer, who places 
Middleburg first among the places of 
Holland for interest and charm to the 
visitor. 

Our arrival at the railroad station in 
Middleburg was made on an odd little 
train to which we had transferred on our 
We were 


is 


there 


trip northward from Belgium. 
met at the station by an auto that car- 
ried us over an odd bridge that crossed 
a canal down which several canal boats 





THE LANG JAN TOWER IN MIDDLEBURG 
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ABBEY TOWER IN THE TOWN OF VEERE 


THE 
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SCHVOLDAYS IN MIDDLEBU 
WHERE DUTCH CHILDREN 


were drifting in a leisurely manner. 
Everything was so placid and contented 
that one felt as though machinery some- 
where had stopped running. The auto 
turned into a brick paved street and 
stopped before the Grand Hotel, and we 
were met by the hotel proprietor, Mr. 
Kluvingh, who made our week’s stay : 
most pleasant one by informing us on 
points of interest, and who assisted us in 
securing a group of Middleburg’s fine 
handicrafts. 

As we wandered around the town the 
first evening, we became enthusiastic 
over the quiet and pleasant beauty of the 
streets and roadways, the little parks 
and gabled houses that were reflected in 
the canals which are part of Middleburg. 
And, too, we found the great windmill 
that borders a park and which we 
sketched at nine o'clock by the long 
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RG, ZEELAND, HOLLAND 


LEARN THE THREE R’S 
twilight of a July evening. For a while 
we enjoyed the pranks of a group of jolly 
Dutch youngsters who used the tiled 
sides of the dyke for sliding down in their 
wooden shoes, much as our American 
boys and girls used the cellar doors in 
And great 
joke when one of the wooden shoes split 
in half and in two pieces followed the 
owner down the dyke. 


years gone by. was the 


And as we walked along the street we 
knew it must be supper time and we 
could tell how many were in the family 
by counting the pairs of wooden shoes at 
the doorway, where each member had 
stepped out of his shoes as he entered the 
house in his thick woolen socks. 

Wooden shoes were everywhere, some 
in black and some in brown, some beauti- 
fully 
representation of buttons. 


with carved 
In the early 


“arved and some 
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THE MAP OF ZEELAND, A HAPPY ISLAND OF INTEREST 


FOR THE VISITING 


morning, as daylight commences to 
break, the early risers are heard going 
down the street and the ‘‘clump, clump, 
clump” sound of the 


explains why the Dutch name of their 


wooden shoes 


shoes is ‘‘ klumpers. ’ 


ARTIST OR ART 


TEACHER 


This old town has remained beauti- 
fully old with its abbey where the 
knights of the Golden Fleece gathered 
four hundred years ago in a pageant 
of great splendor, the abbey itself, 
founded in the tenth century, and the 





THE DUTCH HOUSEKEEPERS CLEAN UP CONSTANTLY 
WASHING THE GRAVEL OF 


SOMETIMES EVEN 
PATHWAYS 


THEIR 


THE 


DURING 
‘“KLUMPERS”’ TELL HOW MANY OF THE 
FAMILY ARE HOME 


LUNCHTIME PAIRS OF 
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town hall, which belongs to a munici- 
pality whose charter dates from the six- 
teenth century. 

I doubt that there is a more beautiful 
building anywhere than the town hall 
at Middleburg. It stands at one side of 
the square and all streets seem to radiate 
from the town hall and square. 

To see Middleburg at its best you 
must see it on a Thursday, for every 
Thursday is market day, and market day 
is equivalent to a holiday. To take a 
position opposite the town hall or in the 
square on Thursday you will have all 
Middleburg pass before you. There 
will be the Dutch housewife with plaited 
basket on her arm who has come a- 
marketing. Her stiffly starched bonnet, 
with its brass bands with book-like 
panels, is carefully in place. Around her 
neck is a time-colored necklace of five to 
nine strands of finely-colored coral beads 





THE 





LITTLE VILLAGE OF ZOUTELANDE 
FROM THE SEA BY 


A NATURAL DYKE OF 
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held in place by a filigree gold clasp 
She wears sleeves ending at the elbow 
The sleeves are close fitting, so close that 
the Middleburg 
always pink. Then there is the maid 
who buys the household supplies and 


women’s arms are 


carries them in two baskets that swing 
from a neck yoke. 
store she unhooks the baskets, entering 


As she steps into a 


the store with the yoke, returning with 
her purchase to the baskets, attaching 
the hooks to the baskets and gracefully 
traveling on. But on market day shop- 
ping is done in the square. Merchants 
arrive at daybreak from country sections 
with carts pulled by dogs and horses and 
byhand. Thefaithful “dog of Flanders,”’ 
singly or in pairs, is still the motive 
power for many a country merchant, 
and produce and milk carts pulled by 
dogs continue to be used in many parts 


of Holland. 


In fact, the dogs seem to 


IS PROTECTED 
SAND DUNES 
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A GROUP OF DUTCH CHILDREN 
THIS CHURCH, DESPOILED BY N 


AT VEERE, WITH 
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ITS LARGE 
APOLEON, IS NOW BEING RESTORED BY 
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IN THE BACKGROUND 
DUTCH GOVERNMENT 
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THE EGG AND BUTTER MARKET AT MIDDLEBURG IS A BUSY CENTER EVERY THURSDAY NOON 


THE FARMERS’ FAMILIES IN ZEELAND TRAVEL COMFORTABLY IN THEIR FARM WAGONS 
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enjoy and take pride in the fact that they 
are partners to their master’s labors. | 
recall one large dog who had the dignity 
of a patriarch while waiting for his 
master and paid no attention to my 
endeavors to win his affection, but was 
so eager to continue his duties that his 
master had to hold the cart back when it 
was pulled onward. 

Everywhere on market day Middle- 
burg is active. Booths spring up in the 
square, seemingly from nowhere. Huge 
groups of baskets brought and 
bought, for baskets are used instead of 
boxes in Holland. Market day brings 
the farmer and his wife in odd country 
wagons. ‘There is also the man and wife 
on bicycles with baskets in the rear for 
carrying the little Dutch children with 
new wooden shoes all on a Thursday. 
And there is the little group of girls with 
skirts down to the ground and wide 
starched hats looking like a group of 
toys. 


are 


A group of fishermen with caps, 
bobbed hair and brass ear-rings stand in 
a gossipy group, while clean, starched, 
scrubbed Middleburg women, spick and 
span in different types of headdresses, 
pass again and again in their shopping 
quests. It is all like a staged pageant 
only that you know it is a real every- 
week program and that it has gone on so 
for centuries. 

Too, if you wish to see more of the 
island of Zeeland, as we did, and wish to 
do it as the Dutch folk do, you will have 
your genial host rent a bicycle for you 
and ride over the dykes and roads to 
Veere, another quaint town with pic- 
turesque town hall and old-time church. 
Then on to Domburg through pictur- 
esque lanes and past windmills where 
one comes to a fine bathing beach. Then 


on again homeward to Middleburg, 





past windmills, spotless Dutch towns 
and country houses where often you 
will see the Dutch girls scrubbing the 
walks or picket fences with brush and 
soapsuds. This twenty-two mile ride 
through the Zeeland country will be 
a never-forgotten sketch trip for any 
artist visitor to Holland. 

Another day you will go to the dyke 
and sketch the canal boats that leisurely 
come and go, or paint a picture of the 
windmill across the way. And all day 
long the pink and white Middleburg 
women will ride by on bicycles or walk 
little and little 
Jans, and men and boys with baggy 


past with Gretchens 
trousers and bobbed hair will go by too, 
all looking contented and bright and 
industrious as they should look in this 
contented town of Middleburg on the 


island of Zeeland, Holland. 








VISITORS WHO BELIEVED “‘WHILE IN 
HOLLAND DO AS THE HOLLANDERS DO”’ 





DOGS OF FLANDERS 

















THE “‘DOG OF FLANDERS” IS TO BE FOUND DRAWING PICTURESQUE 
MILK AND PRODUCE CARTS IN MANY PARTS OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
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On a Friday Morning at Alkmaar 


PIETER HASS 
Alkmaar, Holland 


LKMAAR, with its many old 
buildings, its stately Great or Saint 
Laurence Church, its ramparts 


canals reminding one of the past, even 


and 


now presents in its cheese market a 
living memory of what once was. Year 
after year thousands of people flock 
together to admire the lively cheese- 
market with its magnificent old Weigh 
House in the background, and the cheese 
bearers in the characteristic costume of 
their guild, the peasants and cheese 
mongers, and the crowd of spectators 
the whole presenting such a picturesque 
scene as is seldom seen now. 

At the opening of the market when 
buyers and sellers have started nego- 
tiations on “handslag’’', the guild of 
cheese bearers appear: sturdy men who, 
in the summer season, beginning on 
April fifteenth, are dressed in immaculate 
white suits, wearing green, blue, red or 
yellow lacquered straw hats, according 
to the color of the “‘Veem” they belong 
to. 

A medieval guild in the strict sense of 
the word, with a patron saint, ete., the 
cheese bearers have never formed; they 
are a working unit with a spirit of co- 
operation such as that of the old guilds. 
This corps consists of a “‘father,’’ four 
overmen, twenty-four bearers and a 
number of occasional bearers. They 
are divided into four groups, the so- 
called to be distinguished 
by the blue, red and 
yellow; colors that are also painted on 


“veemen,”’ 


colors green, 


their hats, barrows, cheese-carts, ete. 


One slapping the other's hand 
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Every ‘“‘veem”’ has its own pair of 
scales under the Weigh House. 

On busy days when there is a large 
supply of cheese, a fifth ‘“‘veem,’’ the 
orange “ veem,”’ is constituted. 

Every ‘‘veem”’ has six bearers, each of 
them being in turn elected a foreman; 
as a token of his dignity the latter is 
provided with a little silver hand bar- 
row worn on a ribbon in the color of his 
‘““veem.’’ His task is to maintain good 
order and proper handling of the scales 
of his group. He is in the Weigh House 
as long as weighing is in progress there. 

The oldest and the youngest cheese 
bearer of are always 
Then there are the 
(boss) and his man, doing 


each “veem”’ 
working together. 
“ prevoost”’ 
all sorts of odd jobs. 

Market begins at half-past nine in the 
morning. The cheeses sold are placed 
on handbarrows of the color indicated 
by the marketmaster. 
its turn. 
it is the next 
Friday, and so on; the distance from the 


Each color has 
If the “greens” begin today, 
turn of another color 
cheese market to the various scales being 
different, this has some influence on the 
quantity of cheese conveyed, and there- 
fore each ‘‘veem”’ uses a different pair 
of seales every week. Weighing begins 
as soon as five barrows are standing by 
the side of each pair of scales. 

The Weighmaster (the staff of the 
Weigh House consists of a president 
a market- 
master, writers and an overseer) calls out 


weighmaster, weighmasters 


the weigh aloud so that any one can 
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ALKMAAR HOLLAND 


ALKMAAR CHEESE MARKET IS A SURVIVAL OF THE MEDIEVAL GUILDS 
BELOW ARE DUTCH POSTERS OF THE ALKMAAR CHEESE CARRIERS 
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verify it when it is written on the notice 
board. 

The cheese bearers’ guild has still its 
own regulations stating its duties and 
penalties. There is also a_ peculiar 


Ar 


‘*PISHERMEN THREE” 


9 
oe 


usage still existing among cheese bearers 
landing on the wrong side with their 
barrows; the cry of “Owl, Owl,” is then 
heard a couple of times over the market 
place. 
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WINDMILLS, GABLED HOUSES, CAN ALS AND LITTLE DUCKS MAKE A MEMORY PICT! RE OF HOLLAND 
























DUTCH WINDMILLS 














rHE OLD WINDMILLS WILI 





ALWAYS BE SKYLINE PATTERNS OF MUCH BEAUTY IN THE LAND OF HOLLAND 
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WINDMILLS FOR PUMPING WATER, SAWING WOOD, GRINDING FLOUR, GRINDING 
COCOA AND OTHER USES ARE TO BE FOUND IN ACTIVE USE THROUGHOUT HOLLAND 


















DUTCH CHILDREN 











THE CHILDREN OF HOLLAND ARE IRRESISTIBLE SUBJECTS 
FOR THE ARTIST WITH CAMERA OR PENCIL AND BRUSH 
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DUTCH PEOPLE 














AND THEN THE OLD FOLKS OF HOLLAND ARE AS FINE TODAY AS 
SUBJECTS AS THEY WERE IN THE DAYS OF REMBRANDT AND HOLBEIN 
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DUTCH HEADDRESS 














WHILE THE UNINITIATED THINK OF HOLLAND HEADDRESS AS THAT 
OF VOLENDAM ONLY, THERE ARE OTHER TYPES FOR EACH LOCALITY 
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DUTCH COSTUMES 
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THESE FOUR TYPES OF HOLLAND HEADDRESS ARE USED IN THE SECTIONS OF ZEELAND ALONI 
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VOLENDAM FISHERFOLK 














VOLENDAM FISHERFOLK ARE A STURDY AND FRIENDLY GROUP 
AND THE ENTIRE LOCALITY IS RICH IN SKETCH SUBJECTS 
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VOLENDAM SCENES 
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DUTCH SKETCHES 
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AN ETCHING OF A VOLENDAM STREET SCENE AND A VIEW IN MARKEN WHERI 
HAYSTACKS AND HOUSES ARE ON STILTS SKETCHES BY DUTCH ARTISTS 
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ADVERTISING DESIGNS, BOLD AND ARTISTIC IN QUALITY, BY DUTCH ARTISTS 
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The canal boats and barges of Holland 
are low, massive craft, whilé the ‘fishing 
» - “boats of Volendam have high sails. 
The School Arte Magazine, Pebriiary 1080. 
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The windmills .of Holland are of vari- 
ous types, and thatch/brick and shingles 
or clapbgards are used for covering, 


The Schogl Arte Magaaine, February 1900 
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. Windmills in Holland are used for pump- 


ing water, cawing wood, grinding cocoa, 
and other industries. 


The School Arte Masasine, February 1980 
Prats 3. 
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The ironing boards or mangling boards 
are used by rolling them over the round 
atick containing the linen. The boards 


are carved with simple designate Ea 


The School Arte Magazine, February 1980 6 
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The wooden furniture and metal ware 
of Holland is enriched with pleasing 
| ~ .. > designs. - 
Bi The School Aria Magasing, February 1930 
Praty 5. 
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‘ HOLLAMD 
HANDICRAFTS 


' Deift tiles and pottery of Holland are , 
kno+m for their bold beauty of pattern. 


, ; 
The Schag Arts Magasine, February 1980 
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The fire-coal con ; and milk and 
water holders are. cally Dutch in 
pattern and form. . 
The School Arts Magasine, Pebruary 1990 
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The ‘architectust of Hollatid with ita: 


quaint towers atid step-pattern’ roof 
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lines attracts the sketcher. 


The Sehact Arta Magazine, February 1080 
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Old Delft Tiles 






The Eighth of a Series of “Art Abroad” Chats with Children 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


OOD morning, boys and girls. Jack 
here has brought from his father’s 
wall paper shop some sample books of 
wall papers. I see that there are a 
number of papers for kitchens and bath- 
rooms in tiled designs. How many of 
you have seen the real tiles used for walls 
and floors? With spring coming on 
soon, you will want to be helping father 
and mother decide on ways to fix up the 
kitchen and other rooms at home to 
make them more attractive. Why not 
arrange to have father and mother and 
you and your art teachers work out 
those plans together as school art 
problems? 

Speaking of tiles in home decoration, 
the idea is not modern at all. In fact, 
tiles have been discovered in the ruins of 
Babylon, which proves that they were 
used way back there in Bible times. 
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Beautiful tiles were used to decorate 
palaces in old Persia, Spain, and Italy. 
Perhaps the most interesting and fa- 
mous tiles were made in Holland in about 
the seventeenth century. 

Ted and Janet, of our “Art Abroad”’ 
stories, found this out while they were 
traveling with Mother and Dad in 
Netherlands. They were on the train 
and all were looking at a map which 
Dad had spread out. He was marking 
with red pencil the route they were 
taking from city to city. Here was 
Rotterdam and here was The Hague, 
and right between them was a little town 
called Delft. Not very little either, for 
Dad’s guide-book on page 103 said that 
Delft has 36,000 people, also it said the 
town was once famous for its pottery 
It was on account of the pottery that Dad 
thought they should stop off at Delft. 
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But look! 
forgotten. 
the train 
scenery 


Map and guide-book were 
Everybody was gazing from 
windows at the passing 
the pastures were like a map, 
cut up with many canals, and dotted 
with numerous black and white cattle. 
Windmills and windmills! Big and 
little! The great sails were turning 
slowly in the gentle breeze. They were 
probably pumping water from the 
marshlands, grinding grain or sawing 
wood. As the train pulled into Delft, 
the people saw a very large windmill 
with the home of the miller underneath 
(Figure 1). 

The next morning Ted and Janet were 
awakened very early by bells, an army 
of bells which beautiful 


rang chimes 





—— dl <q 


FIGURE 1. THE CITY OF DELFT, THE HOME OF 
DUTCH TILES, OFFERS MANY VIEWS OF OLD WORLD 
QUAINTNESS FOR THE SKETCHER. THIS PENCIL 


SKETCH FROM A DUTCH PUBLICATION SHOWS ONE 
OF THE FINE OLD WINDMILLS OF DELFT. 


from the tower of the Old Church. They 
could see the curious leaning tower of the 
church rising into the morning sky. 

After breakfast the family went for a 
bicycle ride. Everbody rode bicycles 
in Holland, it seemed. What a pleasant 
town to visit. How clean all the houses 
and streets were. The broad and placid 
canals which bordered every street were 
shaded by lime trees. The water was 
like a looking-glass in which one could 
see the old carved and painted houses 
upside down. Out at the edge of town 
they saw a very broad canal which ran 
around the city like a moat. Some of 
the city gates are left from olden times. 
Ted thought the East Gate, its round 
towers reflected in the canal, would 
make a very pretty sketch. 

At last the visitors came to a building 
known as “Porcelain Bottle.”’ What a 
funny name! The children learned that 
it was one of the old potteries built 250 
years ago when Delft had the most 
important trade in Europe. In fact, it 
is the only one left of the twenty-eight 
potteries flourishing at that time. As 
usual, Mother had been reading up on 
the history of things. She amused the 
children by telling the queer names 
of some of the potteries of long ago 
“The Peacock,’”’ ‘Old Moor’s Head,” 
“Gilded Flower Pot,’ ‘The Rose,”’ 
“The Metal Pot,” “Three Bells,” and 
“The Double Jug.”’ 

Inside of the building the family was 
given permission to look around. They 
thought the kiln or furnace in which they 
baked the pottery was quite wonderful. 
They saw some of the men at work. A 
little old Dutchman showed them the 
different processes an ugly lump of clay 
had to go through before it became a 
beautiful tile. Ted, who had kept his 
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FIGURE 2. THE MAKING OF TILES WAS ONE OF THE DELIGHTFUL OF THE MANY FORMS OF APPLIED 

ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES. THESE FOUR SKETCHES SHOW GOOD EXAMPLES MADE IN THE BEST 

PERIOD OF THE DELFT INDUSTRY IN HOLLAND. FIVE OF THE MARKS OF FAMOUS MAKERS OF DELFT 
TILES ARE ILLUSTRATED 
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notebook very well, put the items down 
in a neat column. 

1. Wash the clay. 

2. Strain it. 

3. Knead it. 

4. Press it into a tile mold. 

5. Carry it to a place to dry. 

6. Bake it in kiln with moderate heat. 
7. Dip in white glaze called white tin 

enamel. 

8. Dry the glaze. 

9. Paint the tile with colored glaze 

and dry. 

10. Bake in very hot kiln. 

Ted noticed that he was not the only 
one taking notes. There was a quiet 
man who had walked along too, with a 
notebook. Father found that he spoke 
English and began to talk with him. It 
seemed that the stranger was a teacher 
and an author from the United States. 
His kindly eyes glanced over Ted’s 
shoulder at his well-written page with 
interest. ‘‘I see that you are learning 
things about pottery,” he said to Ted. 
‘Have you seen some of the fine old 
tiles? You know that the present-day 
Delft ware while fine does not com- 
pare with that of the 17th and 18th 
centuries.” 

“No,” said Ted, ‘‘we have not been 
in Holland long. Dad says that we 
will see some very nice Delft tiles when 
we visit the Victoria and Albert museum 
in London.”’ 

“You are right,’’ answered the man, 
whom we shall call Mr. Harvard, “‘ but I 
can show you some at an old house here 
in town which is being taken down. 
They are going to put up a new building 
there. It is very interesting to see the 
tiles set in the walls and floors just as 


they used to have them. I am on my 
way back to visit the old place,” he said, 
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turning to Dad, ‘would you and your 
family like to go with me?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” consented Dad at 
once. 

Shortly, five bicycles instead of four 
were spinning together along the canal 
path to one of the oldest sections of 
Delft. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Harvard, 
pausing at the outer door of the ancient 
house, “‘I am collecting photographs as 
well as original tiles for my work. 
Would you like to have me show you a 
few? (Being a teacher it was natural 
that he should take pleasure in telling his 
new friends some things of pottery 
about which he seemed to know a great 
deal.) Mr. Harvard, Dad, and Mother 
settled on a quaint bench nearby while 
the children stood looking on. They 
could hear the sounds of busy workmen 
inside. 

“There is this fact about the old 
Dutch tile designs,”’ he said as he pulled 
some photographs from his bag. ‘‘ They 
excelled because they were bold and 
simple. The old artists attempted very 
little and did that little extremely 
well. Not a bad lesson for us modern 
teachers,” he added, with a smiling side 
glance at Dad. 

“Here you see their subjects were 
various—flowers, birds, sea-pictures, 
landscapes, and figures. Bible subjects 
were much favored. In most of the 
tiles the style is rather sketchy. The 
greater number were up and down pic- 
tures because they were made for walls. 
This one (Figure 2-D) is a conventional 
design of flowers. It looks right seen 
from any of its four sides, therefore it 
would be correct if used in an all-over 
pattern for floors.”’ 

“That one would make a pretty tea 
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tile,”’ said Janet. ‘My art teacher at 
home said a tea tile should not have up- 
and-downness. ”’ 

“Good,” said he, “‘ you were correctly 
taught. Now these four (Figure 2 A-D 
are from the best period of Delft tile 
making two centuries ago. Here is an 
old tile which I bought today.”’ He un- 
wrapped a parcel. ‘‘ You notice it is the 
usual size of about five inches square and 

It bears 
The mark 
artist and 
sometimes the factory (Figure 2-B) 


five-eighths of an inch thick. 
the potter’s mark, you see. 
was sometimes that of the 


just as you children perhaps sign your 
The 
surface of the tile is somewhat uneven. 
Feel how soft the texture is to the touch. 
This has the famous Delft blue color.” 


school work with your monogram. 





THESE ARE FOUND TRAVELING ON THE STREETS OF 





OLD DELFI 
‘How did they happen to use blue so 
much?” inquired Janet. 

“That came about in the old days 
when the Dutch merchant vessels sailed 
to far-off countries and brought back 
Most 
wonderful 


with them treasures of art. 


these 
The Duteh artists ad- 


important of were 
Chinese vases 
miring them tried to make colors like 
them and in so doing hit upon this exact 
shade called Delft blue. 
Delft 
Later purple became the fashion. Italian 


Immediately, 
blue pottery became the rage. 
brought 


artists came to Holland and 


along their ideas. Beautiful designs in 
cobalt-blue, orange-yellow, and_ violet 
also became popular. 

‘Do you youngsters have an art club 


at school?’’ Mr. Harvard paused and 
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glanced toward Ted and Janet. “ Well, 
those Dutchmen back there in 1611 
formed a club which they called Guild of 
St. Luke. It prospered for two centuries 
and was a great thing. People from all 
the arts and crafts, whether merchants, 
designers, or craftsmen, belonged, even 
Dutch masters in oil painting. 

“Another help to my work is collect- 
ing prints of masterpieces of painting 
which show the use of tiles. I use them 
in my teaching of pottery to interest my 
students in the fine things of the past. 
For instance, here is ‘Girl with Cat’ by 
Hoecker (Figure 2) showing a tiled wall. 
The Dutch artist, Pieter de Hoogh, lived 
in Delft at the time of this thriving tile 
industry and even painted some fine 
tiles himself, it is said. At any rate, in 
many of his famous paintings he shows 
what an important part tiles played in 
the Dutch home. Here are ‘A Woman 
Peeling Potatoes’ and ‘The Store Cup- 
board.’ In each the bright sunshine 
lights up the checkerboard floor and the 
gay tiled wall or fireplace. The artist 
Venneer was a citizen of Delft, too. His 
‘View of Delft’ is one of the most beauti- 
Well, let’s 
go in and see the real tiles in their own 
setting, ’’ he ended, rising and leading the 
way into the house they had come to visit. 


ful canvases ever painted. 


The entrance hall was found to be 
tiled to a height of about four feet. The 
staircase which led from this hall at- 
tracted Ted’s and Janet’s attention for it 
was decorated with rich wood carving. 
It reminded them of the carving they 
had seen in Switzerland. 

The main room of the house contained 


two interesting works of art, one being 
a fireplace faced up with pictured tiles. 
The other was a picture, a view of a 
harbor with many ships, made of over 
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a hundred tiles put together. It decor- 
ated a large wall space much like a 
tapestry. 

In a smaller room adjoining the sitting 
room was a curious stove the surface of 
which was tiling. In this room, too, 
the workmen had discovered tiles be- 
hind wallpaper. The walls were found 
to be tiled from floor to ceiling. They 
were carefully taking out the tiles which 
the owner proposed to sell at a good 
price. These tiles had pictures of 
animals upon them. Ted and Janet 
very much wanted Dad to buy them 
each one to take home. Mr. Harvard 
knew the owner and before the visit was 
over the children were each in possession 
of a Dutch treasure. 

The kitchen had a floor of spotless 
white marble. The walls were made of 
blue tiles having flower designs. A blue 
and white kitchen! Mother thought 
that one thing which she would like to 
have at home was a blue and white tiled 
kitchen—so cool looking in summer and 
easy to keep clean. 

As the visitors left the 
which had doubtless seen much history, 
Mr. Harvard recalled a verse from the 
poet Longfellow, written in honor of 
Dutch tiles. 


old house 


The parlor walls, the chamber floors 
The stairways and the corridors, 
The borders of the garden walks 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers; 
They never droop in wind and showers, 
And never wither on their stalks. 


Now, boys and girls, after our journey 
with Ted and Janet in Holland, enjoying 
tiles of olden times, would you enjoy 
making tiles? Perhaps you know of a 
clay bank somewhere or maybe you 
could send away for prepared potters’ 
clay. I have known children to bake 
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tiles on the ledge inside of the furnace 
door. If we used pottery glazes for 
design we would have to get the glazed 
tiles fired at a regular kiln. If this is 
impossible, enamel paints can be used 


instead. They come in beautiful colors 
and can be put on with a brush very 
much as the old Delft artists applied 
their enamel. 

Goodbye, boys and girls. 





WAITING FOR THE 
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The Early Drawings of Children 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


Art Supervisor, North Tonawanda, New York 


S )ME time ago a principal of a private 
elementary asked an art 
supervisor in the public schools to give 
his opinion of an art textbook. One 


school 


look at the text convinced the supervisor 
that the method employed was an in- 
correct one, for the emphasis throughout 
was placed upon drawing: line for line, 
dot for dot. 

The private school principal, however, 
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had a similar objective, for he too would 
like to have drawing taught like any 
other school subject, writing, for ex- 
ample. ‘Children should learn to draw 
as they learn to write,”’ he contended. 
The art supervisor suggested other 
textbooks on art—the books which are 
suggestive and helpful but which do not 
have a cut and dried method of teaching 
drawing. Later he met principals and 
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teachers of several private schools (the 


principal mentioned being responsible for 
At this meet- 
ing he explained an exhibit of art work 
done by pupils in the public schools. 
After the talk, he was aware that his 
hearers felt that the work was indeed 


his invitation to speak). 


valuable, although there had not ap- 
peared a specific method of teaching 
drawing: for line, dot for dot. 
“How can we teach children to draw 


line 


without pursuing a method similar to 
that used in the teaching of writing, for 
example?” they thought. A point of 
view is doubtless a matter of growth, it 
cannot be changed readily. 

Many teachers have antiquated ideas 
of methods of teaching art. What pre- 
sumably is most needed is education for 
such teachers, more training at summer 
How many of 
our grade teachers who attend summer 


school, for instance. 


schools will be sufficiently interested in 
the teaching of art to enroll for such a 
These teachers should be in- 
formed in that such work 
should worth while. It 
seems to the writer that a good plan at 
the present 
supervisors of art to explain when they 


course? 
advance 
prove most 


time is for teachers and 
‘an what it is all about, to suggest help- 
ful texts, and to encourage attendance 
upon instruction in art at summer school. 

Let the inquiring principal know that 
the teaching of art in the primary grades 
is not a formal affair at all, that freedom 
upon the part of the child to create, and 
thereby to develop his powers, is to be 
encouraged. All schools will teach art 
when the teachers themselves know that 
it is essential, that a school offering no 
manipulative work is not doing the job 
well. 


President Hoover has recently referred 
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to the delight one feels in creating any- 
thing as perhaps our greatest happiness. 
Psychologists believe that satisfaction 
strengthens while annoyance weakens 
the bonds which it is necessary to es- 
tablish in the learning process. Cut and 
dried methods of teaching drawing are 
not for little children. This is apparent. 

An appreciation of the value of child 
study is essential for the art supervisor 
and art teacher. Oftentimes the teacher 
will know how to proceed through 
watching and questioning the children. 
The grade teacher should provide the 
materials and the opportunity for in- 
dividual expression, so that the child 
may grow physically, mentally, and by 
no means least, spiritually. 

After explaining the early efforts of 
man to produce art, Reinach, in his 
‘* Apollo,” says: 

‘Man next attempts to reproduce the 
animals that surround him, first in the 
round, afterwards in relief and by means 
of drawing, finally he essays, through 
timidity, the imitation of the human 
figure and of vegetation. This suggestion 
of evolution may be verified by observ- 
ing children, our civilized 
society, offer a parallel with primitive 
savagery. 


who, in 


A child delights successively 
in symmetry, color, the juxtaposition 
and interlacement When he 
begins to draw, his first secrawls are the 
silhouettes of 


of lines. 


interest 
him much more than his fellow ceatures: 


animals, which 
it is not until later that he draws men 
and plants.”’ 

The drawing of the animal accom- 
panying this article (Figure 1) shows a 
first grade child’s attempt at drawing a 
horse. Its striking, primitive appearance 
suggested the reference to Reinach given 
above. Any teacher familiar with the 
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reference and with the illustrations in 
‘‘ Apollo” will recognize the primitive in 
the work of many young children. 

One basis of determining good work 
upon the part of the child is that of 
recognizing the child’s self in his own 
drawings. (Of course, we should not 
teach children to draw as adults do, for 
such drawings would be most artificial 


all 


It will be agreed that aca- 


and otherwise unsatisfactory in 


respects. ) 
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demic instruction should have no place 
in the primary grades 

Figure 2 and Figure 3 are illustrations 
made by children of grade two several 
years ago. The teacher told a story ol 
how a tired little boy got home from 
Grandmother's after playing hard all 


day. He rode Grandfather's walking 
stick which pranced as it carried him 
along. Both drawings are from the 


same lesson. 
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Three years after the drawing, Figure 
2, was made, the supervisor showed it to 
a fifth grade class to where the boy who 
made it had advanced; in fact, the 
“little boy,’’ now perhaps eleven years 
old, sat in a front seat. The supervisor 
held up several drawings made by young 
children. When he came to Figure 2 he 
said, ‘‘ Did anyone in this room ever see 
this drawing before?”’ Noreply. Then 
taking the particular drawing to the boy 
who made it when in the second grade, 
he said, ‘‘Did you ever see this drawing 
before?”’ The boy said “No.” The 
supervisor then turned the drawing over 
and the boy, seeing his own name, re- 
plied knowingly, “It says, ‘Richard’ .” 
Does not this go to show that drawings 
made by young children are evidence of 
present development only, a means of 
growth from one educational level to the 
next, the transient satisfactions resulting 
from an impulse to create? 

How very different are the expressions 
of children may be seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations. Figure 4 will be 
recognized as an early representation 
of apple picking. How unaffected and 
how efficient, every line means some- 
thing; every shape, every color 

And Figure 5 also illustrates individ- 
uality. How many other children would 
represent the child holding out the 
coin to the balloon man in this way? 
A second-grade illustration. Where in- 
dividuality is encouraged, children are 
not so likely to persist in copying from 
one another. 

Figure 6, from a second grade, shows 
roller skating at its best. What has the 
little girl in her hands? What wonder- 
No copied 


ful poise, and what action! 
drawing could equal it in its simplicity 
and ease of rendering. 


It is the result of 
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teacher 


the 
say: “Children, today you may draw 


spontaneous effort. Did 


what you like to do best?” 

Figures 7, 8 and 9 were drawn by 
three children of grades 3 and 4, Figure 7 
being the work of an exceptional boy 
whose drawings could be readily recog- 
nized on sidewalks about his home. He 
was a wonderful draftsman in his art. 
The boy led a wayward life, having poor 


(Concluded on page ix) 
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Freedom Develops Character in Children’s Art Work 


LIZETTE M. EDHOLM 
Dobbs Ferry. New York 


HY does the average man dislike 

art? If you ask him, he’ll tell 
you he doesn’t, but at the same time you 
can see that bored, disdainful look about 
his lips that gives him away. 

He'll finally own, if you press him, 
that pictures mean nothing to him and 
that he always hated the drawing class 
at school. 

So did most of us, and when you 
remember what the drawing class was 
like, not so many years ago, you’re not 
surprised. I look back at my own draw- 
ing instruction with a yawn. There 
were wooden cubes, spheres, and a 
number of other lifeless things. 

One high school boy, I remember, 
evidently got tired of that eternal 
sphere and the same instructions re- 
peated weekly: ‘‘ Now draw this ball so 
true to life that it will roll off the paper!”’ 

Next day he turned in a blank sheet. 

“Where is your drawing?” asked the 
teacher. 

The answered triumphantly: 
“Why, Miss Brown, I drew it so well, 
it rolled off.” 

There is a great difference between 
that and the present day method, and 
children in the modern school can count 
themselves lucky. Think of children 
exhibiting their work in a sure-enough 
art gallery, just like grown-up artists! 
That was the thrill that ninety boys 
and girls from the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Elementary School experienced recently 
when their paintings attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Bement, Director of the Art 
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Center, New York. He was so im- 
pressed with their work that he invited 
them to exhibit in his gallery. 

The youngsters, whose ages ranged 
from five to ten years, took the experi- 
ence quite calmly. It was just another 
pleasant espisode in their art education, 
every step of which had been full of 
delightful thrills. 

This Bronxville school has some very 
advanced ideas in art education. Mrs. 
Lucie May Koch is the director and has 
developed the Art Work Shop where 
these little people are allowed freedom 
to express their ideas of childhood. 

Mrs. Koch has no desire to see the 
children cover their papers with lines 
and colors that she might indicate to 
them. She believes that the art class 
should give a chance to each child to 
create in its own way. Some days there 
are in use almost as many mediums of 
expression as there are children. 

‘And that is as it should be!” says 
Mrs. Koch, who is alive and glowing with 
enthusiasm in her work, “If a child 
wants to write a poem about the first 
snowstorm, why should I insist that he 
draw a tulip or a woolly rabbit?” 

Mrs. Koch is a painter herself, a 
pupil of George Bellows, but earlier in 
her art study she tells of the very many 
dreary experiences she had in art schools 
where the class would be given the 
same subject to paint, and no questions 
asked as to whether the student found it 
interesting or otherwise. Often enough 
it was otherwise. 
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So when Mrs. Koch's chance came to 


develop an art class of her own among 
the small children, she worked into her 
method some of the desires she had had 
in her early art efforts. 

The one big motive is self-expression, 
for she believes that only in this way can 


true progress be attained. And _ the 
results of her class would seen to bear out 
her theory for the work of ninety 


children was represented in the Art 
New 


this summer, and the professional critics 


Center in York for two months 
judged it seriously, at times with some 
awe. 

The frankness and dare-to-do quali- 
ties in the children’s work brought the 
sophisticated critic up with a start. 
Rules and methods were thrown to the 
winds, yet it is surprising how well pro- 
portioned and spaced the compositions 
are and with what vigor they portray 
their subjects. 

It is that all the 
pictures are exceedingly colorful. That 
is the way children see things. What is 
the difference if the fairy queen had 
long hair of a vermillion hue. That was 
a child’s conception of what a fairy’s 


needless to say 


hair should be like, and nothing else 
After all, why 
Only the conventional soul of the 


would have satisfied it. 
not? 
grown-up dares to object. It was per- 
feetly understood and appreciated by the 
other children. 

‘There is a certain similarity between 
Mrs. 


Professor 


Koch’s methods and those of 
Cizek’s 


But the results obtained by 


famous school in 
Vienna. 
the children of these two groups in their 
art work are striking in their contrast. 
Professor Cizek’s class is in a settlement 
district in Vienna and the paintings and 
drawings of the children are influenced 











by that environment. Sadness enters 
into them, and at times tragedy. 

The little folks who form Mrs. Koch's 
The 


atmosphere is full of sunshine and cheer 


class are more happily situated. 


and their work invariably takes on that 
note. 

However, the aim of the two teachers 
is alike. 
freedom to develop his own ideas. To 
“The 
ought to learn to hover like an invisible 


To give the child absolute 


quote Professor Cizek: teacher 
spirit over his pupils, always ready to 
encourage, but never to press or force.” 
Mrs. Koch does not efface herself so 
thoroughly that she can be thought of as 
an invisible spirit in the background. 
Rather, she slips back into childhood for 
the benefit of her class. She sits on the 
floor among a group of little people who 
are busily setting down their impres- 
sions of life. She is their guide. 
Her idea is that there 
compulsion. If a child is not in a mood 


must be no 


to create pictures, no effort is made to 
persuade, but here is where that ‘‘in- 
Mrs. 
Koch does strange things to the ‘‘ atmos- 


visible spirit’’ gets to work. 


phere” in her classroom. One minute 
everything seems out of tune and the 
little minds are lazy—then presto! As 
if by magic the children are alive and 
eager to work. Is it magic? Perhaps. 
But most of all it isa deep understanding 
of children. 

Perhaps work for the day was sug- 
gested by their geography lesson. We 
will suppose that they were interested in 
Indians; nothing is more natural than 
that they should want to make pictures 
Perhaps they had left the 
geography class with regret. 


of them. 
Instead of 
trying to turn their attention to a plate 


Continued on page ix 
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Teaching Art to Children 


DOUGLAS BATTERBURY 


Art Teacher, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


LTHOUGH methods and devices 

for teaching art to young children 
will differ according to the theories of 
the individual teacher, or the principles 
and rules laid down by a particular 
system of education, there are certain 
points having reference to what might 
be termed the psychological and mental 
side of the question, and entirely dis- 
connected with mere technicality, which 
have strong bearing on any system or 
method. Such points for instance as 
the fostering and maintaining of the 
child’s interest in art work, the en- 
couragement and development of a 
sense of beauty in color and form, and a 
bringing into being the valuable and 
important quality of self-criticism as 
regards individual work and efforts. It 
is felt further, that given an ordinarily 
talented child, a good system of art 
education and (on the part of the 
teacher) a constant and unceasing 
emphasis on and attention to the points 
previously mentioned, reasonably rapid 
progress and development in the fullest 
sense of the term must follow. For 
while good technical methods of teaching 
art are in themselves valuable and 
highly important, to set the student 
along the right road they are incomplete 
without the weaving in of the mental 
fabric of art, without which executive 
work is dead and meaningless and the 


study of it merely a monotonous routine. 
Of course, it will naturallly enough be 
argued that by children, especially very 
young children, such rather abstract 
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matters cannot be comprehended, but 
from the writer’s personal experience as 
a teacher of children it has been found 
that these points dealt with simply and 
in plain language, have been readily 
grasped and understood; and further- 
more, that the child’s appreciation and 
understanding of such has acted as a 
very real stimulus to perseverance 
and progress. 

In the previous paragraph the word 
“psychological’’ was used in connection 
with the teaching of art to children. 
Such a mental condition on the part of 
the child while studying needs the most 
‘areful observance by the teacher at all 
times, if study is to go along smoothly 
and yield the best results. Unlike the 
adult, the child is susceptible far more to 
outside influences and atmosphere, and 
unless it is working in conditions of 
mental comfort and ease, executive and 
rational faculties are hampered and 
crippled. Now, while of course, where 
large classes are concerned, a disciplinary 
policy is imperative in the interests of 
order and efficiency, it is felt that with 
small classes and individual pupils a 
friendly spirit of co-operation between 
teacher and pupil can be reasonably 
brought into play—and it is emphati- 
cally stressed that wherever possible 
such an atmosphere should be main- 
tained and encouraged for the simple 
reason that work for the pupil under 
these conditions will be a veritable joy 
and for the teacher will possess that 
interest which no other atmosphere can 
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create. Such friendliness also will give 
the child courage to ask frankly about 
difficulties and methods of treatment, 
ete., and act as a spur to yielding the 
very best results, to please the teacher, 
if for no other reason. 

Utilizing the child’s natural desire for 
competitive ascendancy is also wise 
policy on the part of the teacher—so 
long as it is not carried too far. Timely 
references to the merits and demerits of 
other children’s art work, and the sug- 
gestion to the child that he should be 
able to do as well as other children of the 
same age, will almost unfailingly pro- 
mote a very real determination to excel, 
and this will be appreciably apparent in 
practical work. 

Then there is the matter of appealing 
to the child’s personal pride in any 
drawing or sketch. If any work seems 
poorer in the estimation of the teacher 
than previous efforts and _ progress 
warrant, the child may be made to 
feel in quite a friendly, co-operative 
manner ashamed of such a poor showing; 
and if it can once feel that the teacher is 
genuinely and personally disappointed 
rather than vexed at work not up to 
standard, such a matter will be taken 
very seriously to heart, with the result 
that examples of wilfully bad work will 
be searce. However, whatever the man- 
ner of correction, the teacher’s kindliness 
and co-operation should always shine 
out; for this spirit more than any other 
will win the best in effort that the child 
can give. 

Leaving the study of the psychological 
side of the child’s mentality and passing 
to its innate (though hazy and unde- 
veloped) sense of the beautiful, the 
teacher has here a wonderful field upon 
which to play in the teaching of art. 


If a child is naturally artistic it will be 
quick to appreciate what is beautiful in 
form and color. This may be done, 
during a course of study, by drawing 
contrasts between good and poor form in 
still life and model studies, for instance 
where one object may be classic in line 
and curve and another generally poor; 
and between good and bad color by 
comparing the pictures of first-rate 
artists with those of mediocre ability. 
Although, perhaps unconsciously aware 
of these things, the child would never 
register them rationally unless outside 
suggestions and explanations are made; 
but once any comparison is drawn, sim- 
ply and understandingly, it is positively 
amazing how quick the child is to 
rationalize its natural instincts. 

Emphasis on the value of truth in art, 
especially as it concerns exactness and 
perfection of drawing and coloring will 
do much to get the child into the habit 
of forming critical judgments and correct 
values in regard to all study undertaken, 
and although such a teaching policy may 
involve, due to the necessity of repeated 
corrections, an apparently slow rate of 
progress in the initial stages of art study, 
it is an exceedingly well worth-while 
policy in the pupil’s future interest, as 
such thoroughness will sow the seeds of 
truthful, convincing and interested work. 
Such a policy, too, will be in keeping 
with the modern tendency as regards 
the interpretation of art—that it is the 
expression of truth rather than mere 
beauty. 

There is a point connected with a 
certain deceptive tendency on the part 
of children which, evidenced as it is in 
almost any subject of study, shows it- 
self particularly in art work and more 


(Concluded on page x 
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Creating the New Art Room 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


N MANY communities these days, 

where there exists progressiveness on 
the part of school officers, a growing 
population, and a consequent need for 
new school buildings and equipment, 
the faculty of the art department is 
being accorded its share in the planning 
of the new facilities for its own depart- 
ment. And why shouldn’t this be so? 
Surely intelligent teachers of experience 
are more aware of actual needs for space, 
its arrangement for efficiency, and its 
concomitant fittings than school officers 
or even architects who have not worked 
in the classroom. This is comparable 
to the housewife who usually is more 
apable of planning the building of her 
kitchen for real time-saving than the 
best of men with the best of intentions 
having traveled miles in that region of 
her home in the service of her family; 
and like the housewife, moreover, the 
educator experiences a real thrill in this 
form of creative expression. 

The first matter for consideration is 
planning with the architect the location 
of the art room in the general plan of the 
building. As the interests of numerous 
other departments have to be regarded, 
it is not always possible to arrange for 
north light, as desirable as this is for art 
work. In any event, there should be 
sufficient window area. ‘This area is apt 
to be established by the architect ac- 
cording to certain approved standards. 
A skylight is sometimes put in. Arti- 


ficial light should also be sufficient in 
amount, properly distributed, and dif- 
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fused by the indirect system, if possible, 
or if not, at least be softened by frosted 
globes. 

The plan of having a large studio for 
general instruction and a smaller work- 
shop for so-called project work or com- 
mittee work, and for storage of art 
materials is proving almost a necessity in 
the light of modern educational methods. 
The size of the larger room should be 
planned, especially in an elementary 
school, for thirty to forty pupils. 
floor plan in Figure 1.) The size of the 
seat and desk should be taken into 
consideration that reservation be made 
for proper space. As movable 
seating equipment is superseding the 
fixed type in newer education, there 
should be room for flexible arrangement 
of seats to suit the needs of various 
activities. 


(See 


aisle 


The door entering the large room from 
the corridor is best placed near the rear 
for convenience of visitors as well as for 
the easy entrance and seating of pupils. 

A floor covering of battleship linoleum 
is proving excellent because it is, as you 
might say, a shock the 
physical body for the necessary walking 


absorber to 


and standing in the course of the day. 
It is easily cleaned and not unpleasing 
to the eye. 

Now as to equipment, the author has 
found that the combination of desk and 
seat with adjustable footstool to serve 
the feet of the smaller children (illus- 
trated in THe Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE 
for January 1927 on page 267, lower left 
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FIGURE 1. ART ROOM PLAN AND ELEVATIONS WITH DETAILS FOR CASES FOR THE NEW ART 
ROOM AS DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
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corner) is comfortable, easily moved, 
and has a pocket for storage of ruler, 
paste, water colors, etc. A small table 
in a corner of the room with two or three 
attractive side-chairs arranged informal- 
ly with it, serves well as a reading and 
and 
Here children who are through 


reference table for art magazines 
books. 
first with 
leisure between sessions may browse and 


work in class hours or at 
cultivate enjoyment of art literature. 
Moreover, such a corner adds a cozy, 
homelike touch to the schoolroom. 

Not of the least importance is the 
style of the 
where 


equipment for care of 


materials, especially quantity 
and variety of supplies offer a problem in 
the platoon school. Case B (shown in 
illustrations) has the first vertical row of 
pigeon holes planned for the 12-x 18-inch 
papers, the second and fourth for 9- x 12- 
inch papers, the third for 6- x 9-inch 
stock, and the narrow section for inci- 
dental supplies. The three right-hand 
tiers are intended to systematically care 
color of 


for each cutting and cover 


papers of 9- x 12-inch size. Below are 
three compartments with drop doors 
designed to store 22- x 28-inch exhibit 
mounts. 

Case D (not illustrated in detail) has 
eight shelves in each of two tiers, three 
feet, two inches wide and 25 inches deep 
for stocking the large 24- x 36-inch cover 
papers and cardboards. Below it is a 
cupboard 27 inches high in which to put 
away such awkward things as clay jars, 
paste containers, drawing boards, ete., 
which would otherwise be unsightly in 
the room. 

Very convenient indeed is Case C 
(illustrated in the working drawings) 
with upper shelves for books, tools, still 
life objects, industrial arts supplies, ete. 


The top of this cupboard projects, form- 
ing a shelf 27 inches deep where such 
doll 


bottom 


houses may be 


cupboard 


things as 

The 
projects to provide a convenient shelf 
upon which to rest things being taken 


large 


stored. also 


from the shelves above. The cupboard 
space below is for use as storage, as in 
Case D. 

The teacher’s locker has room for dis- 
position of wraps, umbrella and other 
personal belongings. In connection with 
this or elsewhere the teacher will find 
need of a filing cabinet for vertically 
classifying her illustrative teaching 
material. 

It will be noted that 


scribed cases are centered in the work- 


the above de- 


shop where they are easily accessible to 
the teacher whose desk is just outside of 
the shop doors. Other conveniences are 
the long work-shelf under the windows, 
a sink with running water, both hot 
and cold, and a gas plate. Accessories 
which are not indicated on the drawing 
but which might be desired are, a work 
table for the center of the room, a sand- 
table, a clay bin, a paper cutter, and a 
ladder-stool for use in reaching the high 
shelves. 

Now we will study the plan of the 
Case A at the end of the 
room is designed bench-high (the height 
to be determined by the size of the 
pupils), the top for use for pupil activi- 


large studio. 


ties, and the lower part for systematically 
taking care of pupils’ work envelopes. 
The width of the compartments is 
planned to correspond to the width of 
the envelopes. The location of this case 
here facilitates the quick distribution of 
work envelopes to the pupils’ desks. 
Above Case A is a corkboard panel 


Continued on page xi) 
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Kalsomine as a School Medium 


ELIZABETH 


Supervisor of Art, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 


N Seattle, we have become greatly 

interested in the possibilities of kal- 
somine as a means of stimulating cre- 
ative expression in the lower grades. 

Inspired by the work done by Austrian 
children under the guidance of Professor 
Cizek, we sought a simple and in- 
cidentally an inexpensive medium for 
use in our public schools. Kalsomine is 


« 
< 


well adapted, we believe, for this free 
work, as it is inexpensive, easily prepared 
for classroom use, and readily handled 
by little children who need the oppor- 
tunity for working in a big, direct way. 
Too often, we criticize a child for work- 
ing on a small seale; yet we provide few 
chances for a broader form of expression. 

The work with us has developed from 


« 
< 


a small beginning with a few adven- 
turous-minded teachers working with 
makeshift The results of the 


few proved so attractive when seen by 


easels. 


the many that now we need to offer 
to 
The teachers themselves 
quick to appreciate the 
advantages of this new medium as 
wonderful outlet 
The studio corner with its easel, jars of 


little encouragement start work in 
this direction. 
have been 


« 
c 


4 
for free expression. 


kalsomine color and bottle full of big 
brushes, is a familiar part of a large 
number primary In 
some buildings a corner of the library 


of our rooms. 
has been set aside for this purpose. 
The materials are placed invitingly 
forth and the children may slip in during 
free moments throughout the day and 


paint to their heart’s content. One 


> 
> 
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A 


PUPIL 
STANDING AT ONE OF 
SCHOOLS OF 


WORKING WITH 


THE 


KALSOMINI PAINT 
EASELS USED IN THI 
SEATTLI 


school, where the interest in this project 
particularly keen, the 
scheme of stretching of 


was devised 


long pieces 
wrapping paper for friezes on the burlap 
walls of the halls themselves. In that 
way a number of pupils were able to 
work at time. of them 
painted sky or ground, while other more 
gifted ones added the figures, trees and 
houses. 


one some 
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We have attempted to emphasize the 
fact that this work should be entirely 


the child’s own idea. It is not a 
directed class lesson but simply an op- 
portunity for a few children working at 
a time to express themselves quite in 
their own ways. It is really quite an 
incentive to children to be granted the 
privilege of working at the easel. 

The teachers need only to show them 
the materials and paint with them 
themselves for a moment to demonstrate 
how they may be used to obtain differ- 
ent effects and the children are ready 
and eager to do the rest. 

The materials furnished are not 
elaborate or difficult to provide. A 
simple but very usable double 
has been worked out by our manual 
training department. These are made 
by the boys in the seventh and eighth 
manual 


-asel 


training classes. A 


grade 





teacher desiring an easel requisitions it 
from the art department and her order is 
turned over to the manual training office. 

The kalsomine itself is provided in a 
number of colors—red, yellow, blue, 
green, violet, black, brown and white. 
It goes to the teachers in powdered form. 
We have found it wise to mix only a 
small amount at each time, as it does not 
stay fresh for any length of time. It 
should be thinned to about the con- 
Mayonnaise jars or 
jelly glasses are good containers. 


sistency of cream. 


Various sorts of paper have been used 
experimentally with the results that a 
medium weight wrapping paper has been 
found most satisfactory. This is sup- 
plied to the various schools by the roll. 
It has a good working surface and is 
cheap and durable. It is especially us- 
able for friezes. Large sheets of draw- 
ing paper are also used in some Cases. 
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The ordinary number seven or eight 
school paint brush may be used for the 
smaller parts of the painting but a 
larger brush such as a one-inch varnish 
brush, or large paste brush is needed for 
painting big surfaces, the sky, grass, ete. 
By teaching the children to use one 
brush for each color, muddy painting is 
avoided. 

Valuable lessons in the care and use of 
materials are taught through the child’s 
interest in handling these fascinating 
new tools. It is a wise precaution to 
spread newspapers under the easel and if 
possible to have the children provide 
themselves with aprons. 

In the upper grades, too, kalsomine 
offers many interesting possibilities. 
One use that is particularly timely just 
now is for the children’s version of the 
animated or picture maps that are being 
sv extensively revived. The theme is 
one that presents many opportunities 


for originality expressed through simple 
but vivid color. 

We have seen these maps worked out 
in various forms. In some buildings 
they have been utilized as a community 
project in each of a number of upper 
grade rooms. Various themes have 
been illustrated from geography, history 
and reading. They have been worked 
out on a large scale in a flat decorative 
treatment. 

Still another use is that often made of 
kalsomine in relation to the costumes 
and simple stage settings for school 
programs. I remember some stunning 
warrior’s shields that were decorated in 
this way. 

We feel that a great deal of joy as 
well as much profitable experience has 
been given our children through this 
new medium and the results have often 
amazed us 
charm. 


by their spontaneity and 


Book Poster Project 


ETHEL J. TWIST 


Art Supervisor, Lackawanna, New York 


ORRELATION, that worth while 
tie-up of one subject to another in 
the grade school, was carried over into a 
community problem in Lackawanna this 
year. The project of a book poster 
contest brought the Lackawanna public 
library into closer contact with the 
Lackawanna Public Schools. The con- 
test was originated, first, to stimulate 
interest in poster work, and second, to 
extend the influence of the Lackawanna 
public library to all seventh and eighth 
grade students. 
The library made it necessary for all 


pupils to be library members in good 
standing before submitting posters. The 
art department decided to submit the 
best five posters from each grade room. 
Poster making: the essentials of a 
good poster must be taught through 
drawing. The plan or composition of 
the poster must follow the principles of 
rhythm, balance, harmony and princi- 
pality. Back of every poster must be a 
definitely planned thought that has as its 
purpose the instant appeal for books; 
the value of a good book; the effect of 
books on character building; the idea 
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that each book read is constructive or 
destructive in the life of the child. The 
poster must create a desire to read, to 
have books lure you on to greater things. 
The message must be instantaneous. 
The poster must be pleasing, the appeal 
universal. The construction and draw- 
ing of lettering carefully done. The 
color scheme plays an important part in 
legibility and attractiveness. All de- 
tails must be avoided. Theory in use 
of color schemes and contrasts had 
been studied previously. The news- 
paper was brought in as a textbook in 
lettering, proportions and types of 
letters being emphasized. Balance and 
principality were discussed. Much 
helpful reference material was obtained 
by writing leading book publishers and 
obtaining book posters made by pro- 
fessional commercial artists. 
Ninety-eight posters were submitted. 
The selection showed a wide and varied 
choice of subject material. The posters 


were hung above the book shelves in the 
Lackawanna Public Library. The ex- 
hibition was open to the publie for 
one month. Newspaper articles gave 
publicity. Winning posters were se- 
lected on the following basis: 

50%— Poster appeal 

25°, Lettering 

15°,—-Color scheme 

10°%— Neatness and efficiency 

The fact that the committee of judges 

represented civic departments, plus the 
fact that the posters filled a community 
need, made the children feel helpful. 
The principle of community spirit was 
unconsciously aided, and the Lacka- 
wanna public schools contributed in an 
active way to Lackwanna City. Prizes 
of worth while books were presented to 
the winners, at two grammar school 
assemblies, by library representatives. 
The public recognition of the Poster 
Contest created intense interest in the 
art work of our schools. 


Elementary Brush Work 


DOUGLAS BATTERBURY 


Art Teacher, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


HILE by no means the most 

difficult part of water color 
painting, good clean brush work is one of 
the outstanding essentials of its tech- 
nique and as such, especially in the 
elementary stages of study, deserves 
fullest consideration and attention of 
the student. In the study of still life, 
particularly where comparatively large 
areas are to be covered neatly and 
cleanly, the correct handling of the 
brush is of first importance. In the 


more advanced design and ornamental 


studies, those whose fineness and intri- 
cacy demand a perfect hand control and 
thorough understanding of the wash, 
such knowledge is a vital necessity if 
purity of effect and exactitude of appear- 
ance are to be obtained. 

Most of the student’s difficulty with 
brush work generally has to do with 
first, a lack of knowledge with regard to 
the correct moisture for specific pieces 
of work; second, insufficient attention 
and study of brush direction and manip- 
ulation; and third, lack of steadiness and 
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ELEMENTARY BRUSH WORK 





control of hand. As most serious water 
colorists know only too well, the clean 
direct wash, flat transparent and living, 
is a difficult accomplishment in any area 
of size; yet while a state of real perfec- 
tion in this branch of technique will 
probably not be mastered by the average 
elementary student before a consider- 
able course of study, serious thought and 
attention to the points already men- 
tioned, which seem to lie at the heart of 
the difficulty, will do much to make for 
more satisfactory and pleasing results. 
To consider each of these points in 
more detail. The first, that concerning 
correct moisture of color for specific 
work, covers a ground upon which very 
little can be laid down in the nature of 
definite rule, as it is purely by practical 
experiment that the right ‘‘ wetness” 
will be arrived at. The matter, however, 
wholly depends upon the area which the 
brush is to cover. If a single tone wash 
is required over a small space the size, 
say of a dime, the wash to lie flat and 
even will require a very little admixture 
of water in the palette before applying. 
If the area is of larger dimension, say a 
space roughly four inches by one, which 
might represent the main side shadow of 
an upright pitcher, a fair pool of color 
should be prepared; while again, if a 
single color is to cover the whole object 
or a generous spaced background, an 
entire section of the ordinary water color 
box palette should be completely filled 


with prepared color. If these main rules 


are not observed, the wash work is 
rendered messy and awkward; for (to 
consider common mistakes), if in the 
smallest area the color is applied too 
wet, the surplus moisture will gather in a 
hollow of the paper, and drying un- 
evenly will look patchy and untidy; 
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while in the case of the medium and 
large area, if it is applied too dry, that is 
not sufficiently moist, the wash while 
appearing to go on well at first will tend 
to dry too quickly and will result in 
unsightly sections and lines in different 
parts of the area covered. The best 
advice to the student in this matter is to 
experiment with different conditions of 
moisture for a given area, and deter- 
mine by practice which will give the 
most satisfactory results and produce 
the even flat wash so much desired. 

In connection with the second point 
brush direction and manipulation 
there is quite a science involved. While 
no definite rule can be laid down relative 
to what exact direction the brush should 
be made to take in a given space to be 
covered, for this comprises a vast galaxy 
of odd shapes, it is generally satisfactory 
in cases of approximate square and 
right angle areas to start with one 
boundary, preferably the shorter, and to 
use the brush almost as a pencil, working 
it at a fair angle to give a sufficiently 
broad stroke. Then to consider the 
systematic washing in of the space dia- 
grammatically illustrated almost  si- 
multaneously and before the first appli- 
cation has begun to dry, work left and 
right quickly and deftly in like manner, 
but extending the stroke downwards 
only a short distance. Then fill in the 
intervening space rapidly while the side 
strokes are still wet and continue on this 
principle until the whole area to be 
toned is covered. 

By this systematic method of brush 
work the golden rule for obtaining the 
flat wash of applying the tone at an 
even moisture so that it will dry cleanly 
and evenly without danger of patches, 


(Continued on page xiii) 
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A Plea for Experimentation 


JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ET us forget our dogmatic theories 
“1 don’t be- 
I allow no line 


on art. Someone says, 


lieve in line drawing. 


drawing in my school system. The 
children must draw in mass.” But 
consider a moment. Have you seen 
little children draw in their spare 


minutes at home, on the train, in the 
hotel? Do they draw in mass? No. 
Is it right, then, to insist that they can- 
not draw in line when that is the way 
they naturally draw? The question is 
worth thinking about. 

Again, ‘I don’t allow my children to 
use bright red small 
Because you do not like bright 
prejudice 


except in very 
spots.” 
have a 


red, or pedagogic 


against it, is it fair for you to make a 
rule that red can only be used in small 
spots? The children love bright red; 
why shouldn't John make a red book 
cover sometime if he wants to do so? 
Why shouldn’t Joe make a red candy 
box if he likes? 

One supervisor says, ‘| 


do not ap- 


prove of chalky crayons. They are 
I do not allow my teachers to 
have And yet children can 
make extraordinarily beautiful Spring 
chalky crayons. The 
color blending is lovely. Why should 
make a rule against the use of 
something which a little child loves and 


messy. 
them.” 
pictures with 


you 


which he can use to produce a beautiful 
result? 

The next supervisor may make the 
same arbitrary statement about wax 
crayons, and refuse to allow the teachers 
touse them. Yet for some work, where 
chalk crayons would be impracticable 
and messy, wax crayons are exactly 
suited to the purpose. 

We could give many examples of just 
such dogmatic ideas coming from leading 
supervisors in the United States—lead- 
years of 


ing supervisors because of 
experience and because they hold posi- 
the young 


teacher of America we must look for the 


tions in large cities. To 
progressive work; and we look to the 
experienced supervisor who is never too 
old to learn, to learn how, by experi- 
by encouraging 
to experiment. Let the 
children try their hand at all kinds of 
the kinds of 
paper the school can afford to buy. 


menting herself and 


her pupils 


crayons, all paint and 

When we stop to consider our aim, 
we recognize the fallacy of such dogmatic 
the child’s materials. 
is to induce the children to 


restriction of 
Our aim 


express themselves—-to put on 
The 


use 


paper 
child 


any 


what is in their minds. 


should be encouraged to 
materials he wishes. He will discover 


untold possibilities. 
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Map Drawing in Squares 


Supervisor of Art, North Tonawanda, New York 


i 
WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 
; 


NE & the most satisfactory methods 

of frawing maps seems to have 
been gerprally overlooked, namely the 
method §f copying in squares. This 
means ofgcopying appeals to the children 
of the upper elementary grades for the 
reason t bat it is not too difficult. The 
finished nap looks like a real map and 
does nog, have the free appearance so 
often «yident in map-drawing done 
by chilgren. Map drawing, above all 
other kfids of drawing, should aim for 
accurac®. 

In N&rth Tonawanda, where the maps 
accomysjnying this article were pro- 
duced, ;{he children were interested in 
makingthem in much the same way as 
they ~’puld be interested in solving a 
probleig or in working a puzzle. They 
anxiously worked toward a definite end, 
the rjulization of which would be 
evideng upon completion. 

The gnaps were drawn during the time 
ordinadily given to the subject, art. They 
repres#nt the work of four pupils and 
are nof done equally well. They do show, 
however, what can be accomplished 
in an ‘average sixth grade in a thirty- 
minut: period when the work has been 
propeyly planned. In case the maps are 
to be; colored, the pupils may be given 
anotl,er period to complete this work. 

Thy procedure is as follows: 

1. By means of a projection lantern 
a drawing of the map of the United 
Stat,s was thrown upon the surface of 
the blackboard. This map was about 
five feet wide, large enough to be seen by 
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the pupils in all parts of the room. It 
was drawn on a portable board but 
might as well have been placed on the 
stationary board at the front of the 
room. 

2. The map on the blackboard was 
then gone over with a staff liner (such as 
is used in making musical staffs with 
crayons) with several of the crayons re- 
moved, however, to obtain wider spacing, 
the lines being drawn vertical and hori- 
zontal to produce squares. Any long 
straight ruler would do very well. 

3. It was then found that squared 
paper of one inch graduations would 
make the most satisfactory map. The 
squared paper was then cut to appro- 
priate dimensions and passed out to the 
pupils, this paper measuring seven 
inches by ten inches. 

4. The enclosing oblong of squares 
was then lightly ruled one inch in from 
all sides of the sheet by each pupil. 
This line formed a margin within which 
the map was to be drawn. 

5. Pupils were then directed to copy 
the lines of the map from the black- 
board, and to be as careful as possible to 
duplicate each square. 

The squares on the blackboard were 
numbered to correspond, the numbers 
being placed at the sides and at the top 
and bottom of both drawings and in the 
margin. In this way the copying was 
accomplished with considerable ease. 
These numerals were made very lightly 
by the pupils on their drawings and were 
erased at the end of the lesson. 
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MAP DRAWING 








In case there is no projection lantern, 
any map can be ‘‘squared”’ and then 
copied on the blackboard by the 
teacher, or by a pupil, to be recopied by 
the class. Maps are available 
which are printed in white upon a pre- 
pared blackboard; such maps are suited 
These maps 


also 


to receive white crayon. 


come rolled up; they can be ruled with 
squares for copying as suggested. 

After the map is done, the squares may 
serve further as guides for a decorative 
border for the map and the finding of 
ideas, illustrative of United States 
history, to decorate each panel will excite 
much original research. 
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ACCURACY WITH PUPILS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 














SEVENTH GRADE HANDICRAFTS 


EN DERLE 











Handicrafts for Seventh Grade Boys 
Where Funds are Meager 


MYRTLE ENDERLE 
Art Teacher. Mobile . Alabama 


N AN old southern city, where funds for 

school purposes were meager, a unique 
problem arose. For a number of years, 
teachers and equipment had been pro- 
vided for the cooking and sewing classes 
for the always 
what to do with the boys of a 


girls. The question 
arose 
class while the girls were cooking or 
sewing. 

There was a progressive teacher in the 
city, who had done primary work for 
years; yet because of her genuine love for 
handwork and school arts always in- 
cluded several art courses in her summer 
work. In the fall, when she 
showed samples of school craft to the 


‘school 


superintendent, he would invariably say, 
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“How I wish my boys could have a 
“His 


boys”’ were all the boys in the schools, 


chance to be taught such work!” 
for his heart was large. Then too, he 
had two fine boys of his own. 

Two years ago an experiment was 
tried out in this city. A wide-awake 
never-tiring grade supervisor engineered 
inadequate high 

vacated for a 


this project. The 
building was 
Then all the seventh 


school 
beautiful new one. 
grades were brought to the old building. 
This 
cooking teacher for the school. 


meant practically a full time 


What 
could be done with the boys during the 


Then the old question arose. 


(Continued on page xiv) 
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The Early Drawings of Children 


(Continued from page 362) 
surroundings and poor parental influ- 
ence, and was somewhat later sent away 
to work on a farm. 

The last two drawings perhaps need 
little comment. They tell their own 
story. There seems to be spiritual value 
in the original drawings made by the 
little girl who drew Figure 8. In most of 
her drawings the world seems so big, the 
people seem so small. 

Number 9 will be recognized as a close- 
up of agarden. The picture is strong in 
drawing for the fourth grade, but there is 
something of picture quality and of 
apparent spontaneous effort to create at 
all costs. The little girl who made the 
drawing obtained her quota of satisfac- 
tion along with the small urchin who 
was once a sidewalk illustrator. Will 
their ability and their joy pass with the 
stage of growth through which they 
pass? Primary grade art work is not 
to produce artists, of course, but it is to 
be hoped that it may allow of their 
development. 


Freedom Develops Character 

in Children’s Art Work 
(Continued from page 364) 
of fruit or other subject, some of the 
children will be dressed in Indian cos- 
tume, with soft-soled moccasins. There 
may be an improvised wigwam in a 
corner. 

After that, the ‘invisible spirit’’ can 
rest at ease. The atmosphere is created 
and the lively imagination of childhood 
can weave stories or poems or portray 
their impressions with brush and colors. 
With such guidance there isn’t a bored 
child in the room. 

On one occasion, Mrs. Koch took her 
class on a thrilling journey to the 
Battery at the tip end of Manhattan 
and from there on a ride to Staten 
Island on the ferry boat. The children 
were interested in boats at that partic- 


(Continued on page x) 






In Memoriam 
CHARLES MILTON CARTER 


The Massachusetts State Normal Art School, 
founded shortly after the coming of Walter Smith 
from old England to new England, has produced 
many teachers who have shaped school arts, both 
fine and industrial, in our America, and among the 
graduates in 1879 was Charles Milton Carter, who 
came to Colorado Springs as director of drawing in 
1887, and from that time was instrumental in shaping 
art instruction in the State of Colorado. Two years 
later he came to Denver, which was then divided 
into many school districts under individual boards of 
education. 

Mr. Carter was instrumental in the introduction of 
the subject of drawing, under his supervision, in 
several of the suburban districts of Denver, among 
which were North and West Denver. Before coming 
to Denver he had taught in the industrial art school 
at Roxbury, Massachusetts; had acted as Agent 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
for the promotion of industrial drawing, and as 
instructor in the Normal Art School from which he 
had graduated. He did much successful work for 
the State Board of Education in Massachusetts. 
For the school districts of North and West Denver 
he designed and equipped art departments. He was 
very helpful during these years by connection with 
the State Department of Education and by editing 
a column known as ‘‘Schoolroom Aesthetics”’ in the 
Colorado School Journal, and by his intimate 
relationship to the Artists’ Club of Denver and 
the Camera Club, serving at times as president of 
each, in shaping all such interests in the State 
When all the Denver districts were united in 1903 he 
became supervisor of drawing, which now included 
East Denver, where Frank Collins had _ been 
supervisor between 1888 and 1893, and Miss Emily 
Miles from 1893 to that time—1903; Miss Miles 
continued as assistant to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter ever maintained intimate relationship 
with all interested in public school art in the United 
States, and was prominent in the Art Department of 
the National Education Association. He early 
made connection with the international field of art 
instruction. In 1904 he attended the International 
Congress of Design at Berne, and was there made a 
member of the International Committee and served 
on the International Jury of Awards. Two years 
later he was a member of the same Congress at Paris 
displaying an exhibition of art work from Denver 
He was indefatigable in keeping art subjects before 
the community and the clubs especially interested 
in such matters in Denver. In 1912 he presented to 
the Fourth International Art Congress in Dresden an 
illustrated course of study, which received high com- 
mendation. In the same year he prepared for a 
special number of ‘Denver Municipal Facts” an 
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Teachers !! Here is chance to train students 
to make Practical Designs and Decorations 
to be applied directly to the objects. Our line 
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article ‘‘Art in Denver Public Schools.’’ Retiring 
in 1914 from the Denver Public Schools he spent his 
remaining years in continued art study and travel 
in both Europe and America. He died at Los 
Angeles, California, May 30, 1929. 

After Mr. Carter’s death, his sister, Mrs. Fannie 
Carter Tuttle and her husband, Mr. C. R. Tuttle of 
Chicago, in order to memorialize Mr. Carter’s work 
for the fine and applied arts in Denver, Colorado, and 
the nation, offered to the Denver Board of Educa- 
tion for such use in encouraging and forwarding the 
interests to which Mr. Carter was devoted, two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($250) for Carter Memorial 
Prizes to be awarded to students of the five Denver 
High Schools, under such plan and conditions as 
might be determined by a committee representing 
the Public Schools and the Denver Art Museum. 
The donors indicated that if the prizes should, after 
experience, prove efficient for the purpose set forth 
in their gift they would probably provide for them 
by endowment and possibly enlarge their gift. 

Robert Vonnoh was a classmate at the Normal Art 
School and an intimate friend of Mr. Carter and his 
earliest important exhibition prize was for a por- 
trait of Mr. In the early eighties he 
painted a portrait of Mr. Carter himself and this 
picture, which Mr. Vonnoh regards as one of his best 


Carter's father. 


efforts, has been presented to the Denver Public 
Schools. 

Wa. H. SmILey 
Denver, Colorado 
December 26, 1929 
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ular time and here in the harbor they 
had a chance to see many kinds, from 
the largest of the ocean liners to the tug 
boats that plow along so aggressively on 
their job. 


On the return trip, something else 
attracted their attention. It was the 
skyline of New York from the harbor. 
A most impressive sight! And the next 
day a number of these young artists 
spent the day trying to catch the magic 
of that display and fix it on canvas. A 
number of these pictures were shown at 
the Art Centre and attracted much 
attention. 

During the exhibition many people 
inquired about prices and wanted to buy 
the pictures that especially pleased 
them, but Mrs. Koch resisted these 
offers. It was not her idea to make a lot 
of child artists out of her group or give 
them any notion of the commercial value 
of their work. She wants to open the 
door of art to every child, help them to 
develop the creative ability which is in 
everybody. 

Some will undoubtedly continue this 
study and become artists. In others 
the creative urge will take a different 
form, but once this magic door is open 
it will never close again. All of them 
will have acquired an appreciation of 
art and beauty that is bound to make 
life more interesting than it would have 
been without this training. 


Teaching Art to Children 
(Continued from page 367) 
especially in the subject of free-hand 
drawing. Where straight lines are con- 
cerned, the child will often attempt to 
rule these instead of drawing them while 
the teacher’s attention is engaged else- 
where, a practice, it is almost needless 
to state, entirely detrimental to free- 
hand development. Now, of course, in 
these cases, the ordinary disciplinary and 
admonitory measures by the teacher may 
act as a satisfactory corrective but the 
writer has found that if the child’s sense 
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of pride and reason are appealed to the 
fault will be checked instantaneously, 
never to reappear. As far as personal 
pride is concerned, the teacher may 
insinuate that the child is not clever 
enough to draw the straight lines; while 
it will appreciate reasonably the fact 
that, while it is obviously much easier 
to rule straight lines than draw them, 
good drawing will never be learned from 
the previous method. 

To help develop the artistic and 
executive faculties in children and 
encourage their self-dependence, it is an 
extremely wise policy for the teacher to 
do as little actual work as possible on 
pupils’ sketches, etc., and to impart 
knowledge as much as possible by verbal 
suggestion and criticism. Of course, 
practical demonstration on the study 
istelf is often the only satisfactory 
method of bringing home a point, but at 
the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the more the pupil exercises per- 
sonal skill and ingenuity, the quicker 
and more surely will come good tech- 
nique and correct execution. 


Creating the New Art Room 
(Continued from page 372) 

the length of the case, for current exhibi- 
tions of pupils’ work or for illustrative 
material pertinent to the work in hand. 
Some teachers may care for a bracketed 
shelf at the top of this panel for the 
display of small statuary or still life. 
To many a live art teacher one such 
exhibit panel is not enough. The long 
space on the side wall provides space for 
another cork panel. Under this runs a 
long drop shelf in three sections for dis- 
play of handwork or illustrative objects. 

The teacher’s desk is at the front of 
the room and immediately back of it is 
built in a small cork panel. Upon this 
the instructor may pin large paper for 
demonstration drawing or pictures illus- 
trating the lesson being given. At each 
side of the demonstration corkboard is 
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blackboard space sufficient for the 
teacher’s use or for large drawings by 
pupils at certain times. 

Now glance at the hall door on the 


floor plan. At the left of it is arranged a 
built-in exhibit case with glass doors 
facing the corridor. This case is lined 
with corkboard so that mounts or 
fabrics may be easily pinned in place. 
Adjustable glass shelves allow for the 
arrangement of different sized objects. 
Such a case displays to other classes and 
to school visitors choice works of art or 
the most interesting work of pupils, and 
incidentally may serve as a medium for 
lessons in beautiful arrangement. In- 
visible electric fixtures are necessary to 
effective displays 

It will be noted that several wall 
spaces in the classroom are reserved for 
the hanging of framed pictures low 
enough to be easily seen from the child’s 
eye level. In the event that the cork 
panel above Case A is not desired, the 
wall space there would provide an 
excellent setting for a large hanging such 
as the comparatively inexpensive Turk- 
ish or India block prints, or for a large 
picture or a group of pictures. 

We are brought now to the important 
consideration of interior decoration. 
It is a difficult task to pursuade builders 
of school buildings to get/ away from 
shining, varnished golden oak woodwork. 
However, it is often possible to steer 
them toward a dull or rubbed effect and 
even to slightly neutral staining of the 
wood. A rough plaster finish to the 
walls is interesting, or if the walls are 
left smooth, a stippled or spattered 
effect of texture in the use of fresco 
color may be requested as a special 
concession to the art department. The 
hanging of artistic window draperies in 
the art room (or any schoolroom) should 
be considered as esthetically essential 
as in the home, for do not pupils 
spend a good share of their young lives 
at school? (Draperies should not ob- 
struct light.) Experts tell us that art 
atmosphere is one of the most potent of 
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silent educators toward a love of the 
beautiful. 

The financing of such oft called super- 
fluities as window draperies is frequently 
a problem. When the art budget does 
not allowfor this expenditure, Christmas, 
Valentine, or candy sales will often 
provide the needed funds. Then the 
tie-dyeing, blockprinting,  stencilling, 
appliqueing or embroidering of plain 
fabrics will not only furnish decorative 
accessories but also a well motivated art 
problem. 

When all is said and done, equipment 
isn’t everything in education. It is 
better to have a good teacher with poor 
equipment than good equipment with a 
poor teacher. However, if a good 
teacher can be combined with good 
equipment, art education should come 
into its own. 


Elementary Brush Work 
(Continued from page 379) 
will be put into practice; whereas, if the 
color is applied haphazard, all sorts of 
troubles will crop up. 

While, of course, the example illus- 
trated and briefly discussed is of the 
simplest nature, the same principle of 
color distribution, that is, keeping an 
even moisture throughout the entire 
wash, is equally applicable to any shape 
or area to be covered, although, of 
course, the brush will naturally conform 
in movement and manipulation to the 
specific pattern. Clean edges to any 
area depend principally on a good point 
to the brush which, of course, should 
be sable, not camel’s hair, and its 
appropriate use for broad line. 

The last point of consideration is 
steadiness and control of hand. Here 
again, constant practice is the best 
advice to the student. But it is em- 
phatically suggested that such practice 
be carried out entirely apart from the 
actual sketch. There is always a natu- 
ral timidity in experimenting on some- 
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willing to do the handwork? The re- 





sults of the past two years give an 
answer to that question. 

So the teacher was employed to teach 
art and handwork in this seventh 
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still the teacher was allowed perfect 
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freedom in planning and doing her work. 
A fee of fifty cents each was collected 
from the boys. There were about two 
hundred and fifty boys in the building. 
This money was expended for materials 
and also for tools. 











The first year, about fifteen dollars ee 
was spent for coping saws and hammers. HESE COLUMNS will henceforth tell you 
Great was the joy of the class whose why supplies bearing the above name are 
: ~ the overwhelming choice of professional 
good fortune it was to be on hand when artists and letterers, and the logical choice 
the new tools arrived, and they could of educators. 
unpack and examine the bright new Speedball Pens, Lettering Inks and Text 


Books represent the standard of efficiency 


tools first. in the field. 





These boys had had no training in art C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
work of any kind in their school work, so CAMDEN, N. J. 


no project which called for any technical 
knowledge or skill could be attempted. 
A knotted raffia holder for a jar or 
flower pot was one of the first things 
made. This project met with a fair 
degree of success. They were very at- 
tractive with the contrasting color of the 
painted jar showing through the open- 
work of the patterns. 








The two most popular projects of the 
first year’s work were a desk blotter 
and a hanging bookshelf. Nothing ap- 
pealed to the boys so much as the wood- 
work. They made their own designs. 
These were cut from strips of paper and 


transferred to pieces of weatherboarding. irs 
Kimber 4 





Here was the first chance to use the ypeed 

coping saws and hammers. Once the cna in Sei fons spre gag ABCD 
work was started a number of boys made 
extra pieces of work at home and sold 
them. Many boys made toy book- 
shelves from cigar-box wood. These 
showed much ingenuity in design. News 
of the woodworking spread to other 
schools in the city; so this kind of work 
had to be started earlier in the season for 
the second year. Ten-inch boards and 
strips, one by four, composed the stock 
for the second year’s work. Back saws, —— 


as, 1 lok v i Hy j 
oy ‘ SS “/ 
planes, and squares were added to the : 
tool box. Every boy made a very Sot 
creditable taborette and many boys 
’ . pens 2 fars of Ink - Advanced Text Book - Practice Paper - Holder 


made book-ends and standing book- ‘A practical assortment for Penmen,,Sho-card Writers and Artists® 
shelves from this material. 


only the Fe 
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Other pieces of work made in these 
classes were reed baskets and table mats; 
pine needle from the 
branches of long leaf pines; tea tiles, 
made from natural clay; flower pots and 
vases from a nearby pottery 
decorated with enamelac; bookbinding, 
toys, booklet work, block 
printing of Christmas cards and numer- 


brooms made 


were 


poster and 
ous minor and individual projects. 

The merchants of 
interested, 


the city became 


and large discounts were 
given on all bills for materials and equip- 
ment. Serap material was sent to the 
from lumber yards and paper 


houses at the request of pupils and 


school 
teachers. Orders were given for special 
pieces of work. Sometimes the money 
went into the class treasury and some- 
times the child doing the work received 
the money, according to circumstances. 
The teacher always felt that this was a 
splendid class in citizenship. Here was a 
The materials 
and tools belonged to all the boys col- 
but 
than his share; so there was an ever 
watchful spirit that looked to the care 
While 


every project was an individual one, 


real community project. 


lectively no boy could have more 


and replacing of tools. nearly 
no 
could waste material or 


There 


petition between boys of the same class 


boy use more 


than his fee paid for. was com- 
and also between classes. 

This school was considered by many 
to be a good clearing house for the high 
school. The prevocational work done 
in these classes guided many boys into 
the proper high school course. 
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A POSTER SCENE MADE FOR THE RAILROADS OF FRANCE BY HANSI, NOTED FRENCH ARTIST 
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